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TO MY COLLEAGUES 

As President of the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing, I am glad of this 
opportunity to extend to all members of 
our organization the cordial greetings and 
hearty good wishes of the executive com- 
mittee for the coming season. 

This will be a very simple personal mes- 
sage based on a few pertinent thoughts 
pertaining to the status of our association 
as of today. To begin with, may I state 
that in the discharge of my duties as your 
president I am profoundly grateful for the 
splendid co-operation accorded me to date 
from all members throughout every sec- 
tion of the country. This continued spirit 
of collaboration will greatly enhance the 
value and results of all Association work 
as the months pass by. 

Our membership—the physical founda- 
tion of any organization’s structure—has 
been gradually but surely increasing to 
the point where now its total closely ap- 
proximates the 600 mark. While this is an 
unusual record for a relatively brief period 
of two and one-half years, the rate of in- 
crease during the past six months has not 
kept pace with other periods of more or 
less equal duration. I cannot impress too 
strongly upon each and every member the 
absolute necessity for a steady, consistent 
monthly growth in new membership. We 
cannot rest on our laurels of accomplish- 
ment to date in this respect. Our present 
roster includes the names of a host of 
vocal teachers of high professional stand- 
ing located in all parts of the United 
States. There are still thousands of reput- 
able, established teachers in every section 
of the country who do not know of the 
purposes and ideals of the National As- 
sociation nor the advantages of affiliation 
with the organization. In this connection 
it should be remembered that always we 
are striving for quality and not quantity. 

The responsibility for acquiring these 
new memberships does not rest entirely on 
the shoulders of your officials. It is the 
joint duty and privilege of each one of us 
to participate in this particular phase of 
the Association’s program of expansion. 
Share the prestige that is yours through 
National Association membership with 
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THE eee! OF PRESSURES 
WILLIAM WHEELER 

Years ago I was warned by a very wise 
teacher of singing against writing articles 
on voice training. He pointed out that 
when a thing is written—it is written— 
and what if added experience leads you 
to change your mind? 

Well, of course that’s sound advice, but 
here I go—disregarding it—and in the 
phrase of the boxing ring, “leading with 
my chin,” for this is a highly controversial 
subject with which I am to deal, and one 
well calculated to cause discussion, calm 
or otherwise. 

Like most teachers, I have given much 
thought to the problem of breath pressure 
in singing, but never until recent years 
have I approached what seems to me to be 
a fairly satisfactory way of getting at it. 
(And even now, I hasten to add, it doesn’t 
always work.) 

I believe that we of the N.A.T\S. pretty 
generally accept the PRINCIPLE of 
breath pressure or support—call it what 
you will—but the METHOD—there’s the 
rub. 

I finally got around to the belief that 
there isn’t any single desired pressure, but 
PRESSURES. By the use of the plural 
noun I mean that one type of phrase may 
demand one type of pressure; another, an- 
other—not just in degree, either. 

Before I go on, let me say that some 
teachers whose wisdom and attainments I 
respect do not believe in working out any 
muscular process apart from the act of 
singing. With such may I humbly dis- 
agree? I hope I’m right, for it would be 
sad later on to acknowledge that I was 
wrong. 

First of all, let me illustrate what I mean 
by the different types of phrases men- 
tioned above. First there is the phrase that 
you simply have got to sing through, the 
phrase with which you cannot take any 
chances, such as those from the Bach and 
Handel oratorios. Second, shorter phrases 
where the chief considerations are expres- 
siveness and beauty: for example—“Fair- 
est Lord Jesus” or “Now sleeps the crim- 
son petal.” Third, the dramatic phrase, like 
“Flashing swords, flaming fires.” Fourth, 


the utterly relaxed phrase like “Ah, how 
soft.” Let me say at this point that in most 
phrases the various pressure types may 
overlap somewhat, and that there are 
varying degrees of each type. This is not 
adding confusion to confusion, for it works 
out simply and nicely if the mood is al- 
lowed to have full sway. 

Now, as to the matter of breathing exer- 
cises apart from actual singing. The golf- 
er practises his stance and swing; the box- 
er “shadow boxes” and does his road work; 
all athletes condition themselves in their 
various techniques; and while singing is 
more subtle than any of these activities, 
yet it is my belief that the singer may 
profit in a similar way, so that when he 
does stand up to sing, the physical condi- 
tioning has already been accomplished, 
and he can give himself more fully to the 
song itself. 

The exercises which I believe contribute 
to the control of PRESSURES are as fol- 
lows—and I call it the “controlled ap- 
proach” as distinguished from the “spon- 
taneous approach” which I will later dis- 
cuss. 

(1) Tighten the abdominal region, as 
when trying to blow with the lips closed. 
(This is valuable ONLY in establishing 
the musculan sensation which will be pres- 
ent in number (2). 

(2) With the smallest possible lip aper- 
ture, about the size of a capital O, blow 
firmly and steadily until the sensation 
mentioned in (1) is definitely identified 
and established. There is no appreciable 
pulling in of the abdominal region, and no 
thrust down or out. This is the slowest act- 
ing control, and is, I believe, the type of 
pressure used consciously or otherwise by 
the experienced artist in singing long 
phrases such as are found in Bach and 
Handel. Number (3) is a different type of 
pressure, in which the abdominal region 
begins to PULL IN gently, steadily and 
rather slowly, as in emitting a breathy half- 
whistle. This control is faster in action, 
and is suitable for shorter, more expressive 
phrases. Number (4) is faster and more 
violent or dramatic, and requires a strong 
pull-in such as one would use in “shush- 
ing” a noisy person. Number (5) is faster 
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EDITORIALS 


A RESIGNATION 

The Association announces with regret 
the resignation as Regional Governor of 
the Southwestern District of Dean Albert 
Lukken of the University of Tulsa. His 
labors for the Association, as pioneer Gov- 
ernor during the formative period, were 
outstanding, and his great expenditure of 
time, effort and generosity leaves our As- 
sociation forever indebted to him. He as- 
sures us that he is relinquishing the office 
only because of unusual pressure of work 
at the University and that we may con- 
tinue to count on his interest and activity 
in all Association affairs. The duties of 
the Regional Governorship have been 
placed in the capable hands of Dr. William 
E. Jones of the Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Texas. 


SIZE OF BULLETIN 

Many members have requested a change 
in size of the Bulletin, so that they might 
keep copies in the regular size folder. This 
issue has been cut down to the proper pro- 
portions. From now on a Bulletin file 
should be standard equipment for all 
members. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Members are asked to note that from 
October 1 the address of the Registrar, 
Grace Leslie, will be 1425 Broadway, 
Metropolitan Opera Studios, New York 18, 
N. Y. 


MEMBERSHIP LIST AND BROCHURE 

The Association membership list and a 
brochure outlining Association purposes 
and procedures have been prepared and 
should reach our members before this issue 
of the Bulletin arrives. 


SHIRLEY M. GANDELL 
The sudden death of Shirley M. Gandell 


in Chicago on July 31, 1946 took from 
NATS one of its most distinguished mem- 
bers. As Chairman of the Editorial Com- 
mittee during 1945 and until his resigna- 
tion at the February, 1946, annual meeting, 
Mr. Gandell guided the activities of that 
committee with the intelligence and cour- 
tesy that were dependable traits of his 
character. Born in England, graduated 
from Oxford and from the Royal Academy 
of Music, Mr. Gandell came to Chicago 
from London many years ago and soon 
became recognized in that mid-western 
metropolis as one of its most capable and 
intelligent teachers. He later became 


President of the Cosmopolitan School of 
Music, which position he retained until 
his death. He was a charter member of 
the Chicago Singing Teachers Guild, which 
he served as president and chairman of 
important committees. Those of us who 
were closely associated with him in the 
Guild and other activities in the musical 
life of Chicago held him in great respect 
and deep affection. Our sorrow in his pass- 
ing is only mitigated by the realization 
that he had lived a long and useful life 
and established his immortality in the 
memories of the hosts of students and con- 
freres whose lives were enriched through 
contact with him. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Dr. William E. Jones of Texas State Col- 
lege for Women, has been appointed to the 
Regional Governorship of the Southwest- 
ern District, with headquarters at Denton, 
Texas. 

Mr. Arthur Gerry of New York City has 
been made chairman of the Survey Com- 
mittee. He reports activity on important 
projects such as the G. I. Bill of Rights, 
actual and pending legislative matters on 
the licensing of music teachers in various 
states and revised bills on social security 
for the self-employed musician still held 
in abeyance at Washington. 

Mr. Orville Borchers of Kansas State 
Teachers College has been re-appointed to 
the Survey Committee. Dr. William Lee 
Bright of Sioux Falls (S.D.) College and 
Mrs. Louise Baxter Colgan of Waterville, 
Maine, have been added to its membership. 

Mr. George Graham of Chicago has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the National 
Association Publicity Committee. Mrs. 
Nelle Gothold of Los Angeles, has been 
re-appointed to membership on this com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Stella Owsley of the Texas State 
College for Women, Denton, Texas, has 
been appointed a member of the Editorial 
Committee. 

Regional Governor Charles Wilson Law- 
rence of the Northwestern District has 
appointed the following members to the 
District Advisory Board: Sigurd Nillsen, 
University of Oregon; Wayne S. Hertz, 
Head of Music Dept., Central Washington 


IN MEMORIAM 
with deep regret 
the National Association announces 
the deaths of our following 
fellow-members 


MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
of New York City 
MR. SHIRLEY M. K. GANDELL 
of Chicago, IIl. 
MME. BERTHA VAUGHN 
of Los Angeles, Calif. 


College of Education, Ellensburg, Wash.; 
George W. Gunn, Chairman, Division of 
Music, University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyo.; John Lester, Music Dept., Montana 
State University, Missoula, Mont.; R. F. 
Goranson, Music Dept., University of 
Idaho, Southern Branch, Pocatello, Idaho. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN 
DISTRICT MEETING 

The first annual dinner of the Califor- 
nia-Western district of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing was held 
in Hollywood, Calif., June 26, 1946, at the 
Masquers Club. Ruth Miller Chamlee, Re- 
gional Governor of the California-West- 
ern district, presided. A hundred and 
seven persons, members and friends of 
N.A.T.S. were present. 

Mrs. Chamlee stressed the purpose of 
the association as being one to establish 
and maintain the highest standards of 
ethical principles and practices, and to 
foster the highest possible competence in 
the teaching of singing and vocal art; to 
conduct and encourage research; to dis- 
seminate information to the profession at 
large, and to encourage co-operation 
among vocal teachers for their welfare 
and advancement. 

She then told of the great progress of 
the local organization, which has grown 
from three charter members in 1944 to a 
membership of forty-five today. 

A most distinguished group of honor 
guests were present and were introduced 
by the chairman. The guests were: 

Dr. Lee De Forrest, the great inventor, 
who recalled in a most interesting fashion 
his early days of experimentation with the 
radio tube, and spoke most sincerely of 
his great love for music and how it had 
been the driving force behind his inven- 
tions which have enabled the great voices 
of the world to be heard by all the world. 

Mr. A. Atwater Kent, the pioneer in 
radio, who is once again offering scholar- 
ships to deserving young singers through 
the medium of the Atwater-Kent auditions. 
_ The next speaker, Mr. Edward Arnold, 
the distinguished cinema actor, was in- 
troduced as “husband of”—Olive Arnold, 
a most active member of the N.A.T.S. 

Miss Helen Traubel, the Queen of Song 
herself, was then introduced, and the en- 
tire audience arose and applauded this 
great artist. 

Mrs. Isabel Morse Jones, music editor of 
the Los Angeles Times, Mr. George Allen, 
West Coast program director for the 
Columbia Broadcasting Company, and Mr. 
Mario Chamlee, Metropolitan Opera tenor, 
were also introduced from the speakers’ 
table. 

One of the activities the local organiza- 
tion of N.A.T.S. has undertaken, has been 
that of having an audition of pupils of the 
members, and from eighteen singers 
heard earlier in the year two were chosen, 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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THE EFFECTS OF WIND INSTRUMENT TRAINING UPON VOCAL PRODUCTION 


Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, II]. 


The author has sought to determine 
whether or not vocal production is affected 
by certain habits acquired through wind 
instrument training. Because of the lim- 
ited amount of written material approach- 
ing the subject, a survey has been conduct- 
ed among various teachers of singing to 
discover the general trend of belief; 
whether or not they have noticed specific 
effects, and, if so, whether or not these 
effects are considered desirable or unde- 
sirable. Finally, in conjunction with these 
inquiries, the pedagogues were asked to 
name the wind instrument they consid- 
ered the most beneficial for study prepara- 
tory to voice training. 

The replies resulting from this survey 
form the basis for the author’s conclu- 
sions. 

Only two teachers believed that the play- 
ing of brass and woodwind instruments 
has no effect on voice study. Another felt 
that the consequences are “grossly exag- 
gerated”; while a fourth expressed no in- 
terest in instruments “so far as they affect 
the voice”. 

Among the approximately twenty-five 
percent of answers indicating certain de- 
sirous issues resulting from supplement- 
ary brass study, the acquisition of advan- 
tageous breathing habits was almost 
unanimously acclaimed. However, several 
educators qualified their remarks by in- 
sisting on “correct” instruction in breath- 
ing from brass teachers. From a member 
of the voice faculty of a nationally famous 
music school in which all instrumental 
majors are required to study voice funda- 
mentals for a year comes the following 
statement: “The correct breathing (dia- 
phragmatic-intercostal) is basic to sing- 
ing ... and properly playing a wind in- 
strument. The trumpet teacher... actu- 
ally sat in my class to check his own 
method with the singers, and approved it 
for his own teaching.” 

Also mentioned was advancement in 
musicianship and in power of concentra- 
tion on the part of the voice student. How- 
ever, except in the use of the breathing 
apparatus, no advantageous physical cor- 
relations between the two studies were 
noted. 

The remaining responses condemned 
brass study and were of a vast majority. 
Conflict in the use of the muscles in the 
throat, lips, and base of the tongue raised 
the greatest storm of protest. The follow- 
ing quotations are given as examples: 

“tendency to set up rigidity about the 

throat and neck muscles which sets up 
wrong conditions for relaxed throat 
necessary to good singing” 

“lack of flexibility of the tongue, lips and 

aw” 

“tension of tongue” 


By 
HENRY CHARLES 


“induces immobility of lips” 

“the blowing into the brass instruments 
has a tendency to constrict the vocal 
organs” 

A more detailed analysis of the causes 

of muscular difficulties is given: 

“It has been my experience through 
many years that such a study almost 
always tightens the throat. This is be- 
cause of the necessary constriction of 
the sphincter muscles of the lips, which 
is in turn transferred to the pharynge- 
al and laryngeal areas through sym- 
pathetic action. Generally speaking, I 
find it more difficult to bring about the 
necessary throat release for such stu- 
dents than is apt to be the case with 
string or piano players for instance.” 


Two other effects were considered to be 
undesirable by a decided minority of the 
replies. One is the inclination of the stu- 
dent to imitate in singing the sound of the 
instrument he has been playing. The oth- 
er concerns his difficulty in understand- 
ing that in singing the fundamental vibra- 
tion and resonance are created within the 
body as opposed to the vibration and reso- 
nance of the instruments themselves. 

Again, as was found in the relation of 
brass study to singing, breathing was 
noted throughout the results of the survey 
to be the most important advantageous 
correlation between woodwind playing 
and singing. However, the percentage of 
teachers favoring breathing habits set up 
in the study of the woodwinds was slight- 
ly greater than in the case of brass study. 

Improvement in general musicianship, 
pitch accuracy, concentration, facility in 
reading and execution were other factors 
mentioned. 

It may be well to note at this point the 
considerable number of instructors who 
find woodwind instruments less harmful 
than the brass. A possible reason for this 
fact was given: “. .. the lips cover the 
mouthpiece instead of being pressed 
against it...” It was the opinion of many 
that the problems are quite similar to 
those encountered among brass students 
but harmful to a lesser degree. 

A constriction of the vocal organs was 
the concern of almost fifty percent of all 
answers referring to woodwind study. 
Tension within the throat muscles drew 
the greatest number of protests, with a 
similar effect upon the tongue and lip 
muscles added in many statements. The 
oboe was named specifically in its contri- 
butions to such effects. 

Defective breathing was considered an 
important factor, the answers in most 
cases paralleling those in brass playing. 
An additional remark was “. . . students 
learn in (playing) woodwind instruments 
to use a great amount of breath expulsion, 
while in singing, breath pressure is need- 


ed. This creates in some cases consider- 

able conflict of ideas.” 
The author found interesting the fol- 

lowing reply regarding flute playing: 
“... there is the new problem of the off 
balance position of the head. This 
makes the neck muscles of one side 
stronger than the other with the result 
that balance between right and left 
sides is difficult to attain. To me this 
matter of balance between left and 
right, and front and back is important 
to singing.” 


The question of balance is found again 
from another source in relation to the 
vocal organs themselves: “The necessary 
exercise of the lip muscles in woodwind 
and brass can upset the delicate balance 
between throat and tongue and lip mus- 
cles required for beautiful singing.” 

We find the words freedom, flexibility, 
and relaxation appearing over and over 
again in voice texts as prime requisites in 
the use of the vocal organs. It would seem 
significant that no teacher approached 
throughout the survey designated any aid 
to be gained from the wind instruments in 
the functioning of these organs, while a 
majority found them setting up a state of 
rigidity at points along the voice tract. 

In playing a brass instrument we are 
told that the first step is to vertically 
align the bottom front teeth with the top 
front teeth so far as is possible. The lips 
are pressed one against the other, and 
contracted at the corners. A tenseness of 
the lips is also required in woodwind 
playing. 

The placing of the tongue is a subject 
for so much contradition among the wind 
instrument teachers that it does not seem 
practical here to say more than that in 
playing no wind instrument is the tongue 
allowed to relax to any extent, especially 
at its base. 

We are faced, then, with these signifi- 
cant facts: (1) the lower jaw may be 
changed from its natural position into an 
unnatural one, making its relaxation dif- 
ficult in singing, (2) the lips are com- 
pressed to varying degrees with a tense- 
ness which may tend to make the vocal 
tone metallic, (3) the stiffness in the p\ace- 
ment of the tongue may be carried over 
into vocal study causing a disagreeable 
obstruction in the passage of the tone. 

The numerous and diverse ‘breathing 
methods practiced by vocalists are paral- 
leled by similar disagreements among in- 
strumentalists. Thus it is not difficult to 
recognize at least one reason for a vocal 
instructor’s condemnation of instrumental 
breathing methods. 

It is made clear in the answers to the 
questionnaire that the wind instruments 
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EFFECT OF WIND INSTRUMENTS 

(Continued from Page 3) 
are not considered by vocal teachers to be 
the most beneficial in their contributions 
to the vocal production. The only ones 
mentioned are the flute and trumpet. The 
former has been found by some to be effec- 
tive in developing the female voice par- 
ticularly. The trumpet is considered the 
most adaptable by one instructor because 
“of the similarity in mechanical and pro- 
duction technics”. 


PROBLEM OF PRESSURES 
(Continued from Page 1) 

still, and very relaxed, like an audible sigh. 
It is to be noted that these types of pres- 
sures are progressively faster acting, and 
consequently suitable for progressively 
shorter phrases; also that the type of tone 
changes with the type of pressure when 
applied to singing, as I shall point out. 

My belief is that the practice of these 
exercises apart from singing is beneficial 
in strengthening and habituating the pres- 
sure apparatus before it is applied to sing- 
ing. I can see no possible harm in this pre- 
conditioning, when applied intelligently, 
(except as regards a matter which will 
later be mentioned) even if, as some in- 
sist, it does no good—with which belief I, 
of course, do not agree. 

Now to suggest a few ways by which the 
above conditioning exercises may be 
coupled up with actual singing. For number 
(2), (remembering that exercise number 
(1) does not do more than establish the 
pressure sensation for number (2)) I use 
a chromatic series of up and down half- 
steps, singing in one phrase a small-sized 
No, No, No, No, No, No, No, No, being sure 
that the pressure sensation is the same as 
mentioned above under exercise (2). The 
feeling is that of groaning. It is easy in 
this exercise for the neck and the muscles 
of the vocal tract to become involved, but 
it is not necessary if pupil and teacher ex- 
ercise due care. The resulting tone is defi- 
nitely concise in quality, and is economical 
of breath. This is why I advocate its con- 
scious use in long, demanding phrases. 
For number (3) I use short phrases begin- 
ning with V, Z, the vocal TH and ZH. For 
example, “Vanishing visions,” “Zowie,” 
“There they are” and “Azure.” I try to 
have the pressure sensation exactly like 
that mentioned in number (3) of the 
voiceless conditioning exercise. Here the 
tone quality is expressive and expansive. 
For number (4) I use such short, dramatic 
phrases as “Flaming fires, flashing swords.” 
The tone quality is expressive in its own 
way, but does not have the mellow, sym- 
pathetic quality of number (3). Here, 
again, the pressure sensation should be 
that of the earlier number (4). For num- 
ber (5) I suggest something like an utter- 
ly relaxed “Ah, how soft”. Here the action 
is very fast, and the resulting tone is dif- 


fused and breathy—entirely suited to the 
mood of the phrase. 

All these exercises contribute to what 
I call “controlled pressures”, and, as be- 
fore admitted, may result in a degree of 
bodily rigidity if used unintelligently. If, 
for the time being, in spite of the greatest 
watchfulness and care, the pupil feels rigid, 
I resort at once to something else—that 
which I have called the “spontaneous ap- 
proach.” In this the pupil is asked to take 
one step forward, to spread his arms in a 
wide gesture of welcome, to take his 
breath naturally, and from his heart sing 
a phrase like “My blessing fall on this fair 
world” entirely disregarding anxiety and 
care as to how his pressure is applied. Not 
only is this valuable as a corrective, but 
some phrases absolutely demand this sort 
of approach to be sung expressively. 

To sum up: I believe that specific breath- 
ing exercises are valuable in sfrengthen- 
ing and controlling the pressure apparatus; 
that this apparatus is more apt to function 
successfully in singing if habituated be- 
fore hand; that different types of phrases 
demand different types of pressures; and 
finally, that there need be no bad effects if 
the exercises are done intelligently. 


*The Bulletin welcomes discussion in its 
columns of ‘this and other articles. — 
The Editor. 


TO MY COLLEAGUES 
(Continued from Page 1) 

other fully qualified colleagues in your vi- 
cinity. This plan of membership expansion 
is devised for the combined effort of all 
association members and its success de- 
pends upon just that. Therefore, at the be- 
ginning of this new season of activity, I am 
going to ask each individual member to 
become responsible for one new member- 
ship before January 1, 1947. Here is a real 
opportunity for each member to contribute 
his individual share toward the intensive 
work that your organization officials are 
doing day in and day out. Your regional 
governnors stand ready to assist you with 
advice, application forms and other associ- 
ation literature. With a successful termi- 
nation of this united effort by the end of 
the year 1946, we will be in a position to re- 
port at the annual meeting in St. Louis next 
February the achievement of our goal — 
1000 members strong. This request of your 
President is a challenge to our individual 
initiative and interest: He is confident that 
it will not go unheeded. 

I am glad to report that all standing 
committees—Kditorial, Survey, Research, 
Publicity—are hard at work on new proj- 
ects and other matters beneficial to the 
Association, the result of which will be re- 
leased at a later date to all members. The 
ever-functioning Admission Committee is 
faithfully serving the Association month 
after month. Your indulgence is requested 
on account of the seemingly long time re- 


quired to issue association material. There 
are many logical reasons for this,—the dif- 
ficulty of functioning committee work at 
long range, the excessively high cost of 
printing and materials and the labor situ- 
ation. Despite these handicaps we are 
happy to know that the new membership 
certificates are now hanging in members’ 
studios, and a new brochure and the first 
formal membership list have been released 
and the Bulletin—that life-line of the As- 
sociation—has been functioning in splen- 
did style under the editorship of Vice- 
President Mowe. 

In spite of unsettled country-wide eco- 
nomic conditions, the season just ahead 
gives evidence of another successful and 
prosperous year for the voice teacher. Our 
National Association must stay far out in 
the van, encouraging, directing and pro- 
tecting all those in the profession of which 
it has become an important part. 

Faithfully yours, 
LEON CARSON, 
President 


CALIFORNIA MEETING 
(Continued from Page 2) 
and each presented a group of songs. The 
two singers were Miss Marion Begin, con- 
tralto from Pasadena,and Miss Jacqueline 
Allen, coloratura soprano from Hollywood. 

Mrs. Chamlee expressed her thanks to 
the members who have assisted her in the 
work being done by this chapter. She 
named Dr. Ray Crittenden, for the series 
of inspiring lectures which he had pre- 
sented; Mr. Tudor Williams, the treas- 
urer; Mr. John Patton, membership chair- 
man; Miss Nelle Gothold, publicity chair- 
man; Mrs. Monnie Hastings, social chair- 
man; Mr. Allan Lindquist, recording sec- 
retary, and Mrs. Olive Arnold, who was 
chairman of the committee arranging the 
banquet. 

Mrs. Chamlee closed her remarks with 
the statement that: 

“This magnificent organization, in which 
every one of us should take a personalized 
pride in being a member, can be the foun- 
dation for glorious accomplishments, a 
place where, with gratitude for its aggre- 
gate knowledge, we, the teachers, may 
come to confer and to learn, and being the 
teachers of those whose horizons are so 
promising—so full, we may make a shin- 
ing chapter in the American History of 
Song. Music is God’s best gift to man; the 
only art of Heaven given to earth; the 
only art of earth we take to Heaven.” 


OFFICIAL 
REGISTERED MEMBERSHIP 
(July 31, 1946) 


Central District ...... 

Southeastern District 
Northern District ... 


Calstornia-Western District .. 47 


Total 


4 

161 
23 
4 144 
46 
31 


